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ABSTRACT 

The paraprofessional individual's involved in English 
as a second language (ESL) teaching in community colleges are 
discussed. The traditional definition of the paraprofessional is a 
non-certified aide, usually a student with little or no instruction 
in how to tutor ESL students, who helps with oral reading problems 
and specific language problems. A new kind of paraprofessional is 
emerging, however: certified teachers with a Master's Degree in 
English, Linguisitcs, language studies, or English as a Second 
Language, who may be responsible for running class sessions. This 
involves not only correcting homework, but planning class sessions, 
testing, and grading. Regular paraprof essionals and H.A. 
paraprofessionals do have one thing in common, however: their rate of 
pay. The term paraprofessional does not always refer to the 
education, training or ability of a given assistant, but it can be 
seen as a category specifying salaries. This paper constitutes a plea 
for professional benefits and recognition, also in terms of earnings, 
for those paraprofessionals holding Master's degrees- (CLK) 
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PROFESSIONAL OR PARAPROFESSIONAL? 

Pamela Polos 
Canada College, Redwood City 

To arrive at an accurate descriptioia of a paraprofessional in communitty 
college ESL classes is difficult these days* One commonly held view is that 
a paraprofessional is a non-certif ied aide^ usually a student who may or may 
not be given a little instruction on how to tutor ESL stuients. Such an aide 
is most often paid to help the regular instructor in a class by working with 
individual -Students or with small groups. The tasks of these aides or para- 
professionals are usually to supervise oral reading, or to help a student who 
is having difficulty understanding a point that has been covered in class by 
the regular instructor. The paraprofessional 's pay varies from college to 
college, but the rate is usually somewhere between $3.00 and $6.00 an hour 
for time spent in class as well as outside of class for tutoring. If the 
paraprofessional is a student, the money often comes from Work-Study funds. 
At some community colleges, the student paraprcf essionals are given units of 
credit, instead of pay, for assisting in a class. 

Currently a new kind of paraprofessional has emerged in community col- 
lege ESL classes. These are certified teachers with H.A. Degrees in English, 
Linguistics, Language Studies or English as a Second Language. The numbers 
of these teachers — who are considered paraprof essionals by faculty members, 
administrators, and sometimes students — are growing. This should be happen- 
ing to the dismay of all full- or part-time ESL teachers who call themselves 
''professionals." Dismay, however, is not the prevalent reaction of many 
faculty members and administrators. Many instructors feel lucky to have an 
''arisistant** with an M.A. Degree, and will actively look for an unemployed 
teacher to serve as a paraprofessional. Students cannot help but benefit 
from having a tutor with an advanced degree in ESL or English. The fact 
that Che student benefits at last is perhaps the only good part of this type 
of arrangement. It is certainly easy enough to find an unemployed teacher 
these days, who is often happy to be paid anything to do what he or she has 
been educated and trained for. 

What I will call the ''M.A. paraprofessional" does not perform the same 
duties as the regular paraprofessional, nor does he or she have the same re- 
sponsibilities. (Refer to diagram.) For example, as is often the case, an 
ESL class may be too large for one teacher to handle, but budgets will not 
allow for another section, or another teacher. The experiences, abilities 
and past education of the students might be so varied that it becomes impos- 
sible to run the class so that each student learns at his own level and at 
his own pace. To the instructor of such a class the M.A. paraprofessional 
seems too good to be true. The class can now be split in half according to 
the student's test scores, so that there are essentially two sections of a 
one section ESL course. Not only are these sub-sections more manageable in 
size, but thfe students are in a more homogeneous group according to their 
knowledge of English. The M.A. paraprofessional is now responsible for run- 
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iling the whole class (around ten to fifteen students, sometimes more, some- 
times less), if he or she chooses to accept the offer of the instructor. 
Assuming the M.A. paraprof essional accepts the responsibility, the duties of 
this "aide!' include not only correcting homework, but planning class sessions, 
testing, grading, and doing what all other ESL teachers do~"whatever works." 
All of this at the rate of $3.00 an hour. It must also be added that the 
M.A. paraprofessional is anly paid for time spent within the classroom. 
Preparation for class, grading homework, making up quizzes and exams are not 
included as part of the time spent "assisting," since there is usually a 
maximum number of ho'.iys that a paraprofessional can be paid per week. The 
M.A. paraprofessional is considered the instructor of the class by the stu- 
dents, and rightly so. Naturally, the mere fact that the M.A. paraprofes- 
sional is given a class at all is usually enough to keep his or her enthu- 
siasm going for entire semester, although the glow may flicker occasional- 
ly upon receiving a monthly check of $100.00 for hours and hours of work. 

But there is still another phenomenon occurring in community college ESL 
classes in regard to the M.A. paraprofessional. Occasionally a new section 
of a class may be opened, and the M.A. paraprofessional may actually be 
given an entire class. But the catch is a big, one. This certified instruc- 
tor ^s not hired as a part-time instructor, but as an "instructional aide 
and is paid the classified salary of $6.00 an hour for class time only 
(once again preparation time is excluded as part of the hourly pay). 

All of this considered, how do we arrive at an accurate description of 
a paraprofessional? Do we determine it by the extent of the assistant s re- 
sponsibilities in the classroom? Or by the amount of education or training 
one has in an area he or she is assisting? Or, do we determine a paraprofes- 
sional by the amount of money he or she is paid? It is clear that the M.A. 
paraprofessional has at least one thing in common with a regular paraprofes- 
sional, and that is their rates of pay. 

The term "paraprofessional," then, does not always refer to the educa- 
tion training, or ability of an assistant. It can be seen simply as a 
category specffying a rate of pay. But as shown above, all P^raprof essionals 
do not JerLrm the same duties, nor do they have the same ^"f^J^e of lan- 
guage teaching, ESL methodology, or structure of language It should be clear 
that regular paraprof essionals cannot be expected to do the saue things as 
>LA paraprof essionals. Apparently, however, certified ^^^^f 3^^^^^^ 

anrt English as a Second Language can be expected to serve as paraprof essionals 
as well as instructors at the same time. 

By considering the "evidence" given, it can be honestly said that there 
is not iust one kind of ESL paraprofessional in the community colleges. Full 
t me eicherrprefer having certified professionals pose as l^^^f^^^T ' 
but many of them do nothing about having a separate rate °^ ^^^^ 
This is what I am really proposing in this paper. ^"^^^3"^^^^^' 
"teaching situation" in California, I know how impossible it is to suggest 
th^ fuU-time teaching positions be given to all those who are qualified. 
But I SfeeTvery strongly that certified instructors with advanced degrees 
shouL be placid in a se^a'rat^ category from student assistants if they are 
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offered something less than a teaching position, full-time or part-time. 

Perhaps the most common and natural response made by tenured faculty 
members, who, on the surface appear to be sympathetic to the M.A. para- 
professional's plight, is; "Since you've been educated and trained to teach 
English, here is your chance to do it. You're lucky, .Think of all the 
qualified people who would love to trade places with you/' It's true that 
I love teaching, and prefer it to any other type of work, but my increased 
experience is making me as competent and valuable as other faculty members. 
In spite of this I have received little in the way of professional benefits 
or recognition for ay work, I feel lucky to be able to use my experience, 
knowledge and energy productively, I know that I am a qualified teacher, 
and I r>ppreciate the chance to exhibit my effectiveness as such. But I am 
beginning to feel a frustrating and spirit-draining resentment towards ad- 
ministrators and faculty members who refuse to recognize that I cun a pro- 
fessional. Alas, I feel as if I am being had. 
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